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Leon was jealous of his son's honours, and envious of his wife's
renown. Alvaro Nuno de Lara was still at large. And Leon
once more made war upon Castile. The father once more
warred against the son; the husband against the wife; the
subject against the sovereign. But the struggle was of short
duration. Ferdinand, who was but eighteen years of age, was
content to be advised by his mother Berengaria, who having
already despoiled herself of her kingdom in favour of union and
peace, did not hesitate to despoil herself of her personal jewels,
to provide pay for the royal troops, when it became necessary
to prepare for war. Her efforts were completely successful.
Enthusiasm filled the ranks of her defenders. Alvaro Nuno
was taken prisoner. Alfonso was but feebly supported. An
age which knew no shame was yet unable to sympathise with
the father who sought the life of his own son, the legitimate
monarch of a neighbouring kingdom. At length, rather by the
prudent conduct of the queen than by any force of arms, the
hostile coalition was dissolved; the horrors of civil war were
averted; and the united armies of Castile and Leon were
despatched against the decaying power of the Moslem in
southern Spain.

Unwilling to seek alliances and troubles in any of the
Christian courts of the Peninsula, Berengaria found a wife
for her son in the Princess Beatrice of Suabia, cousin-german
of the emperor; and the marriage ceremony was performed
with great pomp at Burgos, after the young king had received
the honour of knighthood (30th November, 1219), and had
been invested with the insignia of a royal cavalier in the
chapel of the monastery at Las Huelgas1 at the royal and
right worthy hands of his own mother. It was before the same
altar, some five-and-thirty years later, that another royal Plan-
tagenet watched his arms ere he was girt with the sword of
Castilian chivalry, when King Edward I. of England, betrothed
to a grand-daughter of Henry Plantagenet, was knighted by
the hands of her brother, Alfonso the Learned of Castile.

Ferdinand, relieved from all opposition on the part of his
Christian neighbours in the north, was now able to turn his
attention to the Moslems, whose power was still dominant,
though ever decaying, in the south.2 For over two centuries
after the death of Almanzor nothing but the constant warfare

1 See Ford (1878), pp. 15, 16.

3 In 1*26 Ferdinand laid the first atone of the existing Cathedral of Toledo.